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My text is taken from the words of Mr. 


Mellwain in ‘‘Constitutionalism and the 
Changing World’’: 


said, ‘‘can be secured in no other way than 


‘Such freedom,’’ he 
the old one laid down once and for all by 
Plato and Aristotle, in the education of the 
citizens of a state in the ideals and methods 
and duties of ruling and being ruled in turn 
like freemen for the good life of the whole.”’ 


To turn to education in this crisis we 
must have a judicious faith in it. Gibbon, 
reflecting on the experience of Mareus 


Aurelius with Commodus, said, ‘‘instrue- 
tion is seldom of much efficacy except in 
those happy dispositions in which it is al- 
most superfluous.’’ We can not agree with 
him. On the other hand, we need not, in- 
deed we must not, ascribe to education pow- 
We must 
recognize that education is dependent on 
We must understand 
We 


must see that educators who attempt every- 


ers properly attributable to God. 


ethics and_ polities. 
that education can not do everything. 


thing will accomplish nothing, just as edu- 
eators who believe they can accomplish 
nothing will be willing to try anything. 

In practice both the miracle workers and 
the defeatists in American education have 
come out at the same place. Those who be- 
that 
everything have been able to find no prin- 


lieve edueation ean and should do 


ciple of order except what is interesting, at 
1 Presented at a Fiftieth Anniversary Symposium 
of the University, September 26, 1941. 
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the moment, to the pupil or the community. 
Those who believe it can do nothing hold 
that 
anyway it might as well do what is interest- 


since whatever it does is immaterial 
ing as anything else. 

No argument is necessary to show that an 
edueation based on this principle can only 
by aecident be an education in the ideals 
and methods and duties of ruling and being 
ruled in turn like freemen for the good life 
If the natural interest of the 


young led them to seek such an edueation, 


of the whole. 


we could have reason to believe that they 
were indeed of that happy disposition which 
Neither 


the free elective system nor the program of 


rendered instruction superfluous. 


the Progressives can give us the edueation 


we are seeking. Their program, in the 
somewhat lurid language of Mr. Butler of 
Columbia, may be ealled ‘‘the rabbit 


theory’’ of education, according to which, 


‘ 


he says, ‘‘any infant is encouraged to roam 
about an enclosed field, nibbling here and 
there at whatever root or flower or weed 
may, for the moment, attract his attention 
Mr. Butler adds, 


varying the figure slightly, ‘‘Those who eall 


or tempt his appetite.”’ 


this type of school work progressive reveal 
themselves as afloat on a sea of inexperience 
without chart or compass or even rudder.”’ 

The football team of the high school of 
New Brunswick, N. J., lately made a trip to 
Miami, Fla., on which, we are told, it trav- 


eled by Pullman and staved at large hotels. 
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The embarrassments incidental to these ex- 
perrences led toa petition tO the Board of 
for classes In personal 


askine 


Kducation 
eonduet Three classes have already been 
organized with an enrolment of 82 boys. It 
IS planned, accordine to the superintendent, 
to make the offerings available to girls as 
well. 

The president of a junior college in Ver- 
mont announces that instruction in groom- 
me, costume, poise, voice and sense of hu- 
mor has improved the ‘‘social adjustment”’ 
of his charges. The college has invented the 
phrase ‘‘personality quotient’’ to express 
the values with which this course is preg- 
nant. Its slogan is ‘‘A high IQ plus a high 
PQ equals suecess.”’ 

Personal Conduct in’ New Brunswick, 
Radio Appreciation in Newark, Straw-sew- 
Louis, Rug-weaving in Milwaukee, 
Vermont—all 


Inginst 
Personality Quotients in 
these may be interesting, and, in some de- 
eree, valuable; but they shed little illumina- 
tion on the ideals and methods and duties of 
ruling and being ruled in turn like freemen 
for the good life of the whole 

One of the most interesting thines to the 
young and their parents, and it is not with- 
out interest to the community, is how they 
are going to support themselves. From 
1918 to 1937 enrolments in state-operated 
vovational-training programs alone, to say 
nothing of those managed by cities, towns 
and individual schools, rose from about 
150,000 to about a million and a half; and 
it was confidently expected that by the end 
of 1938 the number would exceed two mil- 
lion. So that you may not think that this 
is an aspect of elementary and secondary 
education only, I report the single fact that 
166 colleges and universities in the United 
States and Canada offer courses in radio an- 
nouneing. 
that these schools, colleges and universities 


If we had any reason to suspect 


were @iving their students an education and 


offering voeational instruetion on the side, 


we might regard such training as a harm- 
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less, perhaps even a useful, addendum to 
education for freedom. Unfortunately, we 
that 


like it are in the curriculum because of the 


know radio announcing and courses 
national conviction that one subject is just 
as Muportant or unimportant as another or, 
rather, that the important subjects are those 
Which look interesting and ‘‘practical.’’ 
Such courses are the educational program 
of an increasing proportion of the future 
citizens of this country. They do not sup 
plement, they supplant, that instruction 
which might prepare the young to rule and 
be ruled like freemen for the good life of 
the whole. 

It is paradoxical that ‘‘ practical’? educa- 
tion was completing its conquest of the 
country at precisely the time when those 
who had experienced its blessings could not 
vet jobs. It is paradoxical that now when 
we need trained technicians and skilled me- 
chanies for national defense we can not find 
them, though millions were, we thought, 
trained for just such work in the last ten 
vears. The reason of course is that we have 
been rudderless rabbits in vocational edu- 
cation as well as in general education. We 
have neglected that fundamental training 
which would enable the student to adapt 
himself to any calling and without which 
he must remain forever half-skilled. 
‘practical’ 


‘ 


It is paradoxical, too, that 
edueation has taken over the educational 
system just when the professions have be- 
vun to be skeptical of it. A president of 
the American Bar lately lamented the total 
absence of lawyers like Chancellor Kent, 
who wrote: 


From 1788 to 1798 I steadily divided the days 
into five portions and alotted them to Greek, Latin, 
Law and business, French, and English. I devoted 
evenings to English literature in company with my 
wife. I mastered the best of the Greek, Latin and 
Freneh classics as well as the best English and law 
books. 


The following resolution was adopted a 


vear ago: 
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Recognizing the widening public, eultural and 
itional interests of medicine, the Advisory 
incil on Medical Education recommends to the 
{ssociation of American Medical Colleges, the Asso 
ition of American Universities and the Associa 


n of American Colleges and that college prepara 

m for medical studies above the necessary grasp 
the fundamental principles of biology, physies 
{ chemistry should be devoted to general eduea 


n rather than additional forms of preprofes 


nal education. 


You will notice that the members of the 
Advisory Council on Medical Edueation do 
not expect the students to learn from their 
scientific studies how to rule and be ruled 
like freemen for the good life of the whole. 
Natural science enjoys enormous prestige, 
and justly so, for it has remade the world 
we live. It is interesting; it is 
intellectual 


in which 
value and im- 
But it does 


not, in the nature of the case it can not, 


practical. Its 
portance are beyond question. 


reach the heart of the educational problem 
as Mr. MelIlwain has stated it. 
Frank Knight has said in his paper, ‘‘A Bi- 
Solves the Social 


natural or positive science can make pro- 


Professor 


46 


olo@ist Problem,’’ 


nouncements about ‘fundamental human 
requirements’ only as and if the concept 
is restricted to the physical requisites of 
life and animal health.’’? Since the phys- 
ical requisites of life and animal health are 
necessary conditions to the good life of the 
whole, natural science, even in the context 
of the search we are now making, must take 
a great place in education and scholarship. 
But 
not give us an education in the ideals and 


it ean not secure freedom, for it can 


ruling and being 
It can not tell 


methods and duties of 
ruled in turn like freemen. 
us what is good, or what the good life is. 
Nor can it state for us the nature and possi- 
bilities of that community which Mr. Me- 
Ilwain refers to as the whole. 
Neither can social science as it is ¢om- 
monly conceived. The common conception 
of social science ranges from the aecumula- 
tion of information to the formulation of 
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descriptive statements of the behavior of 
human beings, often in the expectation that 
in this way we shall learn how to predict 
and control human behavior. But the mere 
control of human behavior does not help us 
to decide what to do with it. From social 
science, in the usual view of it, we may in 
deed receive some light on the methods to 
employ to gain our ends after we have dis 
But 


can 


covered what our ends ought to be 
social science, in the usual view of it, 
not help us where we need help most in 
discovering what our ends ought to be. 

the 


eood life and even the whole as Mr. Me 


Ideals, duties, freedom, rood, the 
Ilwain conceives it lie beyond the horizon 


of contemporary edueationists, scientists 


and social scientists. They lie in the realm 
of moral and political philosophy, and if 
we want to secure freedom, the edueation 
of all citizens must give them an under 
standing of the truths of moral and political 
philosophy. This is not to say that it can 
ceive them nothing else. It must of course 
vive them whatever is necessary to under 
stand these truths. It may give them any- 
thing which does not interfere with under- 
standing them. The education of a citizen 
may be very interesting and very ‘‘prae 
tical.”’ 


It may acquaint him with all that social 


It may make him a good scientist. 


science as we know it has to tell him. He 
is still not educated for freedom unless he 
is educated in Ethies and Politics. 

1 of course believe in the complete re 
organization of the educational system and 
in the complete reconstruction of the course 
of study. I favor a six-year elementary 
school, a four-vear high school and a four- 
vear college, with the Bachelor’s degree 
awarded at the end of it, that is, at the end 
of the present sophomore year. I believe 
that the student should, when he has com 
pleted the work of this college, have mas 
tered the liberal arts, without which he can 
not understand anything or communicate 
anything, and the tradition of the western 
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world. which is the tradition in which he 


lives. I think he will arrive most readily 


at a comprehension of this tradition by 
studying the books which embody it and 
that he will in this way grasp the ideals 
and methods and duties of ruling and be- 
ing ruled like a freeman for the good lite 
of the whole 

But I do not insist that you should join 
me in these romantic notions. On the con- 
trary [should like to point out how much 
can be accomplished within the framework 
of the present educational organization and 
We can 
organization for 
We can teach the young 
The 
time is surely at hand, for an eminent edu- 


cationist of New York City has announced 


the present ‘Oourse of study. not 
the 


national illiteracy. 


blame existine our 


to read and write any time we want to. 


that many high-school pupils find **'Trea- 


sure Island’ bevond their comprehension 
and that books like this are now being re- 
written in what is called ‘‘more elementary 
*; and more than sixty per cent. 


the 


laneuave’ 
of the 


simplest examinations in mathematics, his- 


high-school graduates taking 
torv and Enelish for the Air Corps have 
failed. 


tory, philosophy, 


We can in existing courses in his- 
the the 


social sciences recognize that our primary 


humanities and 


task is to try to help our students under- 
stand the ideals and methods and duties of 
ruling and being ruled in turn like freemen 
for the good life of the whole. I have seen 
the 
seemed to me that the introduction of four 


courses in social sciences in which it 
or five good books in which the basie ques- 
tions were raised would transform the un- 
derstanding from a Cook’s tour of social 
organization and current events into a con- 
tribution to education for freedom. 

I agree with the president of Dalhousie, 


who in his current report has said: 


For years I and others have 


been pointing out that university men and women 


many... « many 


in North America were increasingly illiterate... . 


I... call university graduates illiterate who have 


not read, and who show no likelihood of reading 


later, at least some of the books which on on 


side or another give a man some inkling of the 
fabric of European civilization. . . . Over most « 
Europe the books and monuments have been de 
stroyed and bombed. To destroy European eiviliza 
tion in America you do not need to burn its records 
in a single fire. Leave those records unread for a 


few generations and the effect will be the same. 
But it may be said that only a country 
which does not need education for freedom 
eh ci, 
[his is 


adopting on a national scale the dictum of 


will be prepared to tolerate it. 


Gibbon that instruction is seldom of much 
efficacy except in those happy dispositions 
in which it is almost superfluous. But the 
artful insinuation of educational material 
in the course of study may eseape the public 
notice. And even though the vested inter- 
ests of teachers of tap dancing and radio 
announcing and the indifference or hos- 
tility of the community may present. in- 
superable obstacles in the public schools, we 
on the rarefied heights of education, inde- 
pendent and strong, have no such excuse to 
offer. We, at least, can reform ourselves 
and make the attempt to give our students 
a liberal education. 

But, you may reply, we made the attempt 
and gave it up because it was unsuccessful. 
You may maintain that the hordes of stu- 
dents who have descended upon us since the 
beginning of this century did not want and 
could not assimilate a liberal education. I 
answer that we gave up too easily and too 
soon. We never really made the attempt. 
Much of the old curriculum was dry and 
trivial, supported only by the fashion of an 
earlier day. We permitted it to disinte- 
grate in the face of the publie clamor for 
something interesting, practical and scien- 
tific without a battle for the ideals on which 
it was based. 

When we remember that only a little 
more than 1,500 vears ago the ancestors of 
most of us, many of them painted blue, 
were roaming the trackless forests of Cale- 
donia, Britain, Germany and Transalpine 

















il, despised by the civilized citizens of 
me and Antioch, interested, in the inter- 
ils of rapine, only in deep drinking and 
rh gaming; savage, barbarous, cruel and 
terate, we may reflect with awe and ex- 
ectation on the potentialities of our race. 
When we remember, too, that it is only a 
ttle more than fifty years ago that the 
‘average man’’ began to have the chance 
eet an education, we must recognize that 
is too early to despair of him. I think 
shall find that he will respond to the 
emands of edueation for freedom if we 
will give him the opportunity. I know we 
shall have to give him the opportunity or 
bandon Mr. Mellwain’s ideal. 
A more serious objection to the eduea- 
onal program I am suggesting is that we 
re all products of a disintegrating and 
inless educational system. We have not 
irselves been educated for freedom. We 
lo not ourselves understand—and the gov- 
‘iment and management of American 
niversities supports this—the ideals and 
ethods and duties of ruling and being 
uled in turn like freemen for the e@ood 
of the whole. It is true that if edu- 
ition for freedom is to be central in our 


rogram we shall have to reeduecate our- 
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selves. It is true that subjects and de part- 
ments that enjoy great prominence may 
sink to subordinate positions. But I can 
not believe that the American professor, 
who has dedicated his life to the search for 
truth and who has taken at least one of the 
three vows of the priesthood, could permit 
his indolence or selfishness to blind him to 
the needs of humanity. If the freedom we 
are seeking can be secured only as Mr. Me 
Ilwain says it can, the modern world must 
look to edueation and at the moment to 
American edueation to rescue it from its 
bewilderment and distress. 


Mr. Tawney has said: 


There are times which are not ordinary, and in 
such times it is not enough to follow the road. It 
Is necessary to know where it leads, and, if it leads 
nowhere, to follow another. . . . Unless |a nation 


is to move with the energetic futility of a squirrel 


in a revolving cage, it must have a clear apprehen 
ion both of the defici nev of What is, and of tl 
character of what ought to be. ... Tt must, in s} 


have recourse to principles. 


The formulation of the principles by 
which our society ought to live is the duty 
of the universities. Upon their willingness 
to perform it depends the fulfilment of such 


hopes as mankind is still entitled to cherish 


DO BRAINS AND CHARACTER By 


GO TOGETHER? 


| HAVE asked more than 1,000 persons the 
ollowing three questions: 

‘Do vou believe that most geniuses lead 
loose, immoral lives? Do vou believe that 
the majority of exceptionally brilhant men 
and women are unstable in temperament, 
given to drink and likely to carry on un- 
conventional sex relations? Do vou believe 
most child prodigies are nervous, malad- 
justed, hard to manage, likely to become 
mentally and morally unbalanced adults?’ 

Ninety per cent. of the answers to these 
questions have been in the affirmative—and 


ALBERT EDWARD 
WIGGAM 


fortunately all these answers were wrong. 
kor science has established its highly sie 
nificant and heartening fact that as man 
evolves in intelligence, the higher he be 
comes in moral character. 

Let us challenge the believers that high 
intellect and low morals tend to go together 
to produce their evidence. I have made a 
hobby of asking persons who believe that 
most geniuses are immoral to name a large 
number of these wicked persons from a 
printed list of the 301 most famous geniuses 
of the past 400 vears, whose childhood and 


oy Tae ES 
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vouth have been studied by Catharine Cox 
Miles and Lewis M. Terman. After cheek- 
ing Napoleon, Chopin, George Sand, Aaron 
Burr, Robert Burns, Lord Byron, Edgar 
Allan Poe, Machiavelli, Madame de Mainte- 
non, Rabelais and debating about a few 
others, they come to the end of their string. 
This test always leaves people dumbfounded 
that they can not fill out their preconceived 
picture of immorality among the great. 

A friend of mine has been searching for 
years to find even three great scientists who 
were dissipated or lived questionable lives. 
He has not found them. In fact, the great- 
est scientists, such as Darwin, Pasteur, New- 
ton, Priestley, Copernicus, Galileo, Edison 
and the Curies, were noble characters. 

That brains and character actually tend 
to yo together has been scientifically proved 
by more than 300 investigations of the prob- 
lem, and the great mass of evidence is 1n- 
controvertible. 

The first large number of children whose 
mental abilities were compared with their 
moral traits was a group of 600 selected in 
the early 1920’s by Professor Terman and 
The 
ehil- 


dren’s moral character; the only qualifica- 


his associates at Stanford University. 
investigators knew nothing of these 
tion was that, to be selected for the test, a 
child had to score 140 or higher in the Stan- 
ford-Binet intelligenee tests (in which 100 
is ‘‘average’’). Professor Terman then 
vave these children numerous special tests 
whieh are as reliable for testing moral char- 
acter and habits as intelligence tests are for 
measuring mental abilities. 

In one, five smaller ecireles of different 
sizes were arranged around the rim of a 
circle five inches in diameter. With eyes 
shut, each child was told to run his hand 
around the larger cirele and make a eross 
with a pencil inside each one of the smaller 
circles. Actual trials had proved that there 
is only one chanee in many thousands that 
any one can hit all five circles without peek- 


This is a good test of honesty, and also 


ing. 
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of will power and self-control—both impor 
tant moral qualities. 

The results were then compared with the 
scores made in identical tests by 500 chi! 
The latte: 
eroup hit a much higher percentage of the 
small circles than the children with 1Q’s of 
140, thus showing that those of lower inte! 
the brilliant 


dren whose IQ was only 100. 


ligence cheated more than 
voungsters did. 

Another test was to have the ehildren 
check off, from a list of 50 book titles, the 
books they had read. Twenty of these titles 
were purely fictitious—no such books exist. 
Here are 14 of these titles; you ean easily 
extend the list: 

Robinson Crusoe 

Little Men 

Uncle Remus Stories 

The Underground Patrol 
White Fang 

Seaside Adventures 
Seouting in Strange Lands 
Five Little Peppers 

3y England’s Aid 

Call of the Wild 
Campaigning in Argentina 
Tom Sawyer 

Sunk without a Trace 
Hans Brinker 

(This would make an interesting parlor 
game to try on your friends. I predict that 
a greater number of persons of average in 
telligence than of high intelligence will try 
to put over ‘‘ white lies’’ to make you think 
they are well read and intellectual.) 

By comparing the two sets of answers, a 
decidedly lower percentage of liars was 
found among the children of high intelli- 
gence. 

The chief reason why intelligence and 
right conduct tend to go together more 
often than not is that intelligent individuals 
know that right conduet is simply intelli- 
gent eonduct—the conduct that gets the 
best results. The Ten Commandments, The 
Golden Rule, the moral and religious codes 
of every race, are simply statements of the 
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solutions which the wisest men have found 
to life’s problems. The more intelligent a 
person is, the more likely he is to choose 
these ways of meeting his problems. 

Brilliant children tend to choose the right 
onduct simply because they see it is the 
course of action that promises the best con- 
sequences. An intelligent child or adult 
discovers he ean get what he wants in life 
more easily and surely by honesty than by 
deception, by kindness than by cruelty, by 
accepting social duties than by dodging 
them. 

All this was borne out by Terman’s ex 
periments. The 600 gifted children with 
mental ratings of 140 and higher made de- 
etdedly higher scores on all the morality 
tests than did the 500 ungifted with IQ 
ratings around 100. The older children, 
both gifted and ungifted, made higher 
average morality scores than did the 
younger ones. This is to be expected, for 
most children in the average environment 
crow better as they grow older, simply be- 
cause increasing intelligence leads to bet- 
ter judgments as to what is the best thing 
to do in moral situations. 

Two other facts brought out in these 
morality tests are of interest to every 
parent. First, both the gifted and ungifted 
virls were superior to the gifted and un- 
vifted boys. Second, there was a sudden 
marked drop in the morality scores of the 
vifted and ungifted boys when they were 
about 13 vears old. But the girls of both 
types showed no such drop; their progress 
was steadily upward. 

This shows in a startling manner that 
when boys reach about 13 they have a 
harder time adjusting themselves. 

Professor Terman then had the 600 
bright children rated by their parents and 
teachers on 25 traits of character and per- 
sonality, including self-confidence, persis- 


tence, cheerfulness, leadership, desire to 


excel, truthfulness and conscientiousness. 
He also had the teachers rate, on the same 
traits, the 500 children whose IQ averaged 
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100. The children of both groups were of 
the same ages, enjoyed practically the same 
home and school environments. He found 
that teachers and parents ranked the men 
tally gifted uniformly above the ungifted 
on traits of moral character. Teachers and 
parents agreed strikingly, and their esti 
mates were no doubt an accurate measure 
of the moral character of the children. 

One of the happiest findings of practical 
value brought out in Professor Terman’s 
tests was that the potentially bad, dreamy, 
unstable boys and girls who have fault) 
judgments of right and wroneg—whether 
they be bright or dull—can be discovered 
before they become actually bad. Vernon 
Cady, who invented some of the tests used 
by Terman, had the teachers of Long Beach, 
Calif., pick out the 75 worst and 75 best 
boys in the city. Dr. Cady, who had never 
seen these boys, picked out nearly every 
boy in each group correctly by means of the 
morality tests Terman used. 

This shows that a sympathetic psycholo 
cist can be of great help to parents with a 
problem child. He is a problem only be 
cause he can not solve his life problems 
Such a child simply does not know what is 
the best and wisest thing to do; he is con 
fused, and needs a higher intelligence than 
his own to enable him to see straight, and 
thus to do straight. The tests show that 
the higher the child’s intelligence, the 
easier it is for parents and teachers to teach 
him the right thing to do. 

Another study of the problem of brains 
and character was made on the New York 
City school children. In 1932, two standard 
intelligence tests were given to all fifth- 
evrade pupils in the New York City public 
schools, 100,153 of them—the largest group 
outside the draftees ever tested for intelli 
rence. J. B. Maller, of Teachers College. 
Columbia University, then analyzed the re 
sults of these tests and compared them with 
several other factors in the lives of these 
children. 

The average intelligence score of all the 
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Dr. Maller divided the 
In the 


low-grade neighborhoods there were SIX 


children was 100.4. 


city into 275 school neighborhoods. 


times as many delinquent children as in the 
As Dr. Maller went 
from district to district he discovered that 
he could predict the rate of delinqueney 


better neighborhoods. 


from the intelligence scores, or predict the 


intelligence scores from the rate of delin- 


quency. Could there be more emphatic 
proof that brains and moral character tend 
10 vo tovether? 

Another 


moral character of children and its causes, 


research for measuring the 
the Character Education Inquiry, under 
the direction of two eminent 
wists, Hueh Hartshorne and Mark A. May, 


eave tests of moral behavior, moral jJudg- 


psvcholo- 


ment and intelligence to 10,865 school pu- 
pils in order to measure the tendencies to 
lie, cheat and steal in children 8 to 16 vears 
of ave. Some of Professor Terman’s tests 
were used, others were new. ‘The tests gave 
2? opportunities to cheat in classroom work, 
f opportunities in athletic contests, 2. in 
party games and 1 in homework. They also 
vave 46 opportunities to lie, 2 chances to 
steal money and 1 to steal small articles. 
Care was taken, however, not to place spe- 
cial temptations before the children. 

One of the new tests required children 
to check their answers to questions without 
knowing they were making a carbon copy 
underneath. After the carbon copy was 
removed they were given a correct answer 
sheet and told to see how many mistakes 
they had made. At this point the examiner 
purposely left the room. It was then easv 
to cateh the ones who erased their incorrect 
answers and inserted the right ones. 

In one test the children were given a 
puzzle to solve by arranging a number of 
coins ina pasteboard box. Since there were 
no names on the boxes, a child would sup- 
pose there would be no way of catching him 
if he took some of the coins. However, 


each box was secretly marked and the dis- 


honest youngsters were easily detected 
The tests proved that the children wit! 
high IQ were more honest than those o! 
lower intelligence. 

The report of the investigators on thy 
results of these tests states: ‘*There is 
strong relationship between intelligence 
and the presence or absence of deception 
.. . Honesty is positively related to in 
telligence. . . . In almost any group ot 
children of approximately the same age. 
those of higher levels of intelligence deceiy: 
definitely less than those of lower levels.”’ 

Morality studies were made by Clara I 
Chassell among students in 28 colleges. In 
some, members of the faculty acted as 
judges; in 5 colleges the senior students 
judeed each other. Results of this investi 
vation proved that invariably the students 
with the higher intelligenee ranked higher. 
on the average, in every test of moral char 
acter. 

The 300 other studies all show that intel 
ligence and moral character are closely knit 
together in human nature. 

The studies point out several importan: 
conclusions. 

As man has climbed upward from. tlie 
brutes in intelligence, he has likewise 
climbed in moral character. If he does not 
stop his own upward progress by setting up 
economic and social conditions under which 
the less intelligent shall have more children 
than the more intelligent, he will continue 
to advance in both intelligence and char 
acter. Anything we can do to improve the 
intelligence of men will improve their indi- 
vidual and social morality. We may aecom- 
plish this by improving their intelligence 
through education and other environmental 
influences, or by improving their inborn 
mental capacities through better matings. 

While we have not yet learned exact 
techniques for building character, knowl- 
elge gained in the investigations I have 
cited should give inspiration both to the 
believer in heredity and to the believer in 
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While they prove that both 
character are to 


nvironment. 
ntelligence and moral 
some extent inherited and tend to run in 
families, obviously we can enable intelli- 
ence to make greater achievements through 
education and can improve character by 
ounsel and training. 

Since we now know that the nature and 


auses of vice and virtue, badness and good- 


LOWELL MASON: AMERICA’S 
PIONEER IN MUSIC EDUCATION! 


LOWELL MASON, by all odds the greatest 
American musie edueator of the nineteenth 
century, was born in the village of Medfield, 
Massachusetts, January 8, 1792, and died at 
Orange, New Jersey, August 11, 1872. <As 

child he displayed an intense interest in 
music; almost instinctively he played every 
musical instrument available to him and 
lavished his small savines upon the pur- 
chase of instruction books. Sinee facilities 
for systematic musical training were lack- 
ing, he was of necessity largely self-taught. 
Neither Lowell Mason nor his family in- 
tended that he should take up music or 
music teaching as a profession. 

In 1812, having nearly reached his ma- 
jority and easting about for an opportunity 
to make a livelihood, Mason went to Savan- 
nah, Georgia, and became a clerk in one of 
the banks there. While living in the south- 
ern eity he studied harmony and musical 
composition with his first thoroughly in- 
structed teacher, I. L. Abel, under whose 
tutelage he compiled a congregational sing- 
ing book which contained melodies from 
Handel, Mozart, Beethoven and other great 
composers, reharmonized ‘‘for three and 

1 This article is based upon the author’s ‘‘ Lowell 
Mason, Music Edueator,’’ unpublished Ph.D. dis 
sertation, School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, 1940. vi+274 pp. Copies of the dissertation 
are in the university library. A four-page abstract 
has been published. 
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ness, can be scientifically analyzed, the next 
step is to.bring these factors under human 
control. Is not the greatest adventure for 
human intelligence the development of edu 
cational techniques, the creation of emo 
tional goals, the invention of social and 


environmental supports that shall make 
character-building as dependable a science 


as is the making of a bar of steel? 


By 
ARTHUR L. RICH 
CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC, 
CATAWBA COLLEG! 


four voices with a figured base for the organ 
and pianoforte,’ a few of Mason’s com 
positions, and a number of psalm tunes then 
in use in Europe. After considerable diffi 
culty in interesting publishers in the vol 
ume, he finally seeured the sponsorship of 
the then six-year-old Boston Handel and 
Haydn Society, which issued it late in 1821 
as ‘‘The Boston Handel and Haydn So 
ciety Collection of Church Music.”? Im 
mediately suecessful, the first edition was 
completely sold before the end of the year; 
successive editions followed to the number 
of twenty-two. The sensation created by 
the book turned 
author; he settled in Boston and decided to 


publie attention to its 


engage in musie as a life work. 

In connection with his first professional] 
position, choir director in a Boston church, 
he organized voeal-musie classes for chil- 
dren. ‘‘The class did not at first consist of 
more than six or eight’’ but it rapidly in- 
creased ‘‘to five or six hundred’’ and was 
‘feontinued gratuitously for six or eight 
years.’’> Mason’s initial pedagogy was 
intuitive; about 1830, becoming cognizant 
of the Pestalozzian educational theories and 
of Pfeiffer and Nigeli’s application of those 


2‘¢The Boston Handel and Haydn Society Colle 
tion of Church Musie,’’ Ist edition, title page. 
3 Lowell Mason, ‘‘ An Address on Church Musie,’’ 


1851, p. 14. 
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theories to musie teaching, he used such of 
those principles as appeared valid in his 
own work. 

In the winter of 1832-1833, Mason’s sing- 
ine class gave a series of concerts to demon- 
strate that children could be taught singing 
and to awaken public interest in the intro- 
duction of musie as a subject of instruction 
in the publie schools. These concerts 
created a furor in Boston and erystallized 
sentiment for the forming of an association 
‘*to promote musical education in the com- 
munity in every way which was within the 
reach of their efforts.’’* The association 
was named the Boston Academy of Musie. 
After persistent and lengthy agitation by 
the Academy under Mason’s leadership, the 
Boston school committee in 1837 authorized 
music study in its common schools. The 
city council, however, refused to provide 
the necessary funds, and, as a further dem- 
onstration of the practicability of sueh 
instruction, Mason ‘‘ offered to give instrue- 
tion gratuitously in one of the schools’’ for 
a vear.” His offer was aecepted; he taught 
music in the Hawes school, Boston, for the 
1837-38 season. So suecessful was he in 
this project and so great the general inter- 
est in it, that by the following autumn the 
Boston city council was willing to inaugur- 
ate a permanent program of musie teaching 
in its schools. Lowell Mason was made 
superintendent of music, and continued in 
this position until 1845, when he was foreed 
to retire because of the activities of a politi- 
eal pressure group organized by two musi- 
cians who wanted his position. Although 
no longer in charge of the musie teaching 
in all of the schools, Mason continued to 
teach in one of them, the Winthrop school, 
North, through 1850-51.° 

4Samuel A. Eliot, ‘‘Musie in Ameriea,’’ North 
American Review, 52: 331, April, 1841. 

5 Boston Academy of Music, Seventh Annual Re- 
port, 1839, p. 11. 

6 City of Boston, ‘‘ Organization of the Grammar 
Schools of the City of Boston,’’ 1851, p. 10. 





The significance of Mason’s appointment 
as superintendent of musie for the schools 
of Boston lay in the fact that, for the first 
time in the United States, musie was in- 
eluded in the common-school eurriculum 
upon a basis comparable to that of the tra- 
ditional school subjects. That this was 
done by public authority became an impor- 
tant precedent by which other cities under- 
took similar programs. 

Realizing that those teaching musie 
needed to be prepared for the work, Mason 
in the summer of 1834 and following years 
gave courses of lectures on musie pedagogy 
—probably the first in this country. As a 
supplement to his teachers’ classes, he or- 
evanized musical conventions ‘‘for the dis- 
cussion of questions relating to the general 
subject of musieal edueation, church music 
The students 
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and musical performance. 
attending these conventions carried Mason’s 
ideas and ideals over the country. 

Another medium for teacher training 
which Mason pioneered was the musical 
normal institute: he created the first of 
these in New York in the summer of 1853° 
and continued it for a number of summers 
thereafter. Its sessions lasted three months 
and its offerings included musical theory, 
composition, pedagogy, instrumental and 
vocal training and choral practice. The 
teaching staff, in addition to Mason, in- 
cluded George EF. Root, Thomas Hastings 
and William B. Bradbury ; its student body 
came from all parts of the country. For 
some years this was the only normal insti- 
tute held and was the only organized effort 
in the United States to train musie teachers 
with any degree of thoroughness. The 
musical normal institute as an ageney for 
teacher-training lasted until the beginning 
of the twentieth century, after which its 

7 American Musieal Convention, Proceedings of 
the Musical Convention Assembled in Boston, 
August 16, 1838, pp. 7-8. 

8 The New York Musical Review and Choral Ad 
vocate, 4: 118 f., August, 1853. 
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fynetions were taken over by universities, 
leves and conservatories. 

Lowell Mason’s quarter century of teach- 
ers’ classes, musical conventions and musi- 
al normal institutes provided the country 
with most of its music teachers for a gen- 
eration. 

Mason wrote successful treatises on musie 
education and on religious music; he was a 
prolific compiler of musical collections for 
publie schools, churches and secular gather- 
invs. Many of his publications had ex- 
traordinary popularity: more than 500,000 
copies of the Carmina Sacra’’ and 150,000 
copies of ‘The Hallelujah’’ were sold, and 
seven other collections each sold more than 
50,000 copies. 

‘or musie classes in publie schools he 
devised special material: particularly im- 
portant were ‘The Juvenile Psalmist, or 
Child’s Introduction to Saered Musie’’ 
1829), which he believed to be ‘‘the first 
book with musie for Sunday Schools’’;® the 
‘Juvenile Lyre’? (1880-1831), which he 
described as ‘‘the first school song book pub- 
lished in this country’’;'° the three-volumed 
“The Song Garden,’’ (1864-1866) which 
was probably the first of the ‘‘musie 
series’’?; ‘*The Sone-Book of the School- 
Room’? (1847), and ‘‘Mason’s Normal 
Singer’? (1856). The ‘‘Manual of the Bos- 
ton Aeademy of Music’’ (1834) was one of 
the earliest and probably the most widely 
used text-book on musical pedagogy in 
America; the series of sixty-one articles, 
‘*Pestalozzian Musie Teaching’? (1855-— 
1857), the essay ‘‘How Shall I Teach?’’ 
(1860) and the treatise ‘‘The Pestalozzian 
Musie Teacher’’ (1871) were widely read 
and contain many ideas still used by musie 
edueators. 

The teaching principles followed by 
Mason may be briefly stated: (1) Four 

°Grove’s ‘‘Dictionary of Musie and Musicians, 
American Supplement,’’ p. 286. 


10 Lowell Mason, ‘‘ Mason’s Normal Singer,’’ p. 
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learning processes were recognized; sense 
perception, reasoning, faith and self-aetiv- 
itv. (2) The student must find the eduea- 
tive process agreeable, must be motivated 
through his own interests and through the 
mastery of specific goals. (3) The teaching 
material must be so organized that the stu- 
dent proceeds from the known to the un- 
known by a process of its reduction to 
simple component parts, according to diffi- 
culty; the learning of one thing at a time; 
the frequent review of parts already 
learned, and the studying of the parts 
learned in their relation to the whole. (4) 
The material used must be worthy music 
and worthy literature and must be appro 
priate to the student’s interests, maturity, 
musical development and voeal eapacity. 
(5) Voeal musie is most appropriate for 
publie-school use because the average stu- 
dent has an adequate voeal instrument and 
because vocal music may be well coordi- 
nated with daily life. (6) Note-reading is 
a tool-skill and should be aequired through 
the steps of rote-singing, introduction of 
note-reading through familiar songs and 
much practice in note-reading and sight- 
singing. (7) Particular care should be 
eviven to adolescent voice and the child 
voice; neither should be forced. (8) The 
suecess of the music-edueation program 
depends upon the teacher, who must be not 
only prepared musically, educationally and 
morally for the work, and ever attentive to 
his own growth, but also truly interested in 
his students. (9) Mason suggested as 
teaching procedures, but did not use exten- 
sively, creative self-expression, correlation 
and integration and instrumental musie. 
The essential points of Lowell Mason’s 
philosophy of musie education may be 
summarized thus: (1) Musie and _ life: 
Musie is not an end in itself, for its true 
function is to benefit man’s moral nature 
and to assist in the development of the total 
personality, or the ‘‘whole man.’’ (2) The 
aim of edueation: Edueation should lead 








es 
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to the highest human development by plac- 
ing upon the student a right physical, in- 
tellectual and moral influence. Edueation 
embraces the total personality, and is the 
harmonious development of all the faculties 
in their relation to each other and to life. 
The mere acquisition of knowledge is not 
a legitimate aim of edueation. (3) The 
function of musie in education: Musie 
study is helpful in the development. of 


”? spe- 


various aspects of the ‘Swhole man, 
cifically the physical, intellectual, emo- 
tional, aesthetic and social elements, and 
the integrated individual. (4) Music in the 
school curriculum: Since musie study har- 
monizes with the aims of education and 
with the function of musie in edueation, it 
should be furnished by the ageney desig- 
nated by society for training its youth, that 
is, the school; and it should be provided at 
public expense, as are the other subjects of 
the curriculum. The study of music in the 
schools is feasible because the average child 
has ample native talent to benefit by the 


instruction. 


Ewemts ..=.: 
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Mason exerted an important influence 
upon musi¢ education in the United States 
because of six significant contributions he 
made to it: (1) the idea and a successful 
demonstration that the average child may 
be taught to sing and may benefit by such 
instruction; (2) the official addition of 
musie to the school curriculum of Boston: 
(3) the addition of musie to the school eur- 
ricula of other cities because of the example 
of Boston, the efforts of his disciples, his 
communications to school authorities and 
probably through his example; (4) pioneer 
teacher-training in musie education; (5) 
the dissemination of music-teaching prin- 
ciples and procedures; (6) the creation of 
teaching material for children’s music 
classes in the publie schools. 

Because of the value of Lowell Mason’s 
contributions individually and collectively, 
there seems to be justification for admitting 
his own estimate of his work: ‘‘I think I 
may humbly claim to be, in some sense, the 
father of singing among the children in this 


country. oo 





THE POSITION OF NEGRO EDUCA- 
TORS ON TWO IMPORTANT 
QUESTIONS 

Two exeerpts from the resolutions of the 
American Teachers Association, meeting in In- 
stitute (W. Va.) during the week closing August 
1, are particularly significant. Referring to the 
recent court decisions regarding salary differen- 
tials as between white and Negro teachers and 
other discriminating practices, one of the reso- 
lutions took the following position. (We have 
italicized what seems to be an especially impor- 
tant statement.) 

This association urges that advantage be taken 
of the new ceiling recently lifted over Negro edu- 
cation in southern states. Each state in this seetion 
should be encouraged and aided in providing full 
educational opportunity for Negro citizens inelud- 
ing vocational training, guidance, apprenticeship 
education, trade and technieal education, transpor- 


tation, recreation and playgrounds, nursery and pre- 
school edueation, university training and other fields 
of specialized training. This desirable end is pos- 
sible and may be reached in full accord with state 


autonomy. 


A resolution under the eaption, “Integration 
of Negroes in the National Defense Programs,” 
includes the following statement : 


. . . The treatment accorded Negro Americans 
in work opportunities and in the economic life 
of our nation continues to be the acid test of de- 
moeracy. The nation-wide discrimination against 
Negro workers has militated against America’s 
program of combating the increasing threat of 
totalitarianism. In addition, it has weakened 
America’s democratic claims in the international 
picture. This association now redoubles its deter- 
mination to fight for the right of Negroes to work 


11 Lowell Mason, ‘An Address on Church 
Musie,’’ 1851, pp. 13-14. 
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(America and for their right to fight in all of the 
tary arms of the government for America. The 
gration of Negroes in all of the national-defense 
grams is basie in preserving a needed national 


Pale, 


THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE NCTE 
“Qcur Defense of American Traditions” is the 
nely convention theme of the thirty-first an 
nual meeting in Atlanta, November 20-22, ot 
the National Council of Teachers of English. 
Informal business and social meetings will 
take place on Thursday, November 20, and in 
the evening of that day, at a general session, 
Robert C, 
rlish, University of Wisconsin, and president of 


Pooley, associate professor of En- 


the council, will be heard on the topic, “One 
People, One Language.” 

The forenoon of Friday will be devoted to a 
reneral session held in the auditorium of the 
Georgia School of Technology, when “The Place 
of Speech in a Democracy” and “Preserving the 
Creative Arts” will be the subjects presented, 
respectively, by Andrew T. Weaver, chairman, 
department of speech, University of Wisconsin, 
and Frederick Koch, head, department of En- 
rlish, University of North Carolina, and to 
simultaneous discussion meetings in a number of 
auditoriums in the ceity. 

At noon, in various hotels, the eouneil, divided 
into five groups, will meet for luncheon.  Pro- 
erams at these meetings will include ‘Personal 
eminiscences of Joel Chandler Harris,” by 
Joel Chandler Harris, Jr.; “Intercultural Rela- 
tions in the Defense of American Traditions” ; 
Folklore,” 
West.” 

On Friday afternoon there will be small- 


and “Individual Differences and the 


group conferences, limited to about 50 persons 
each, on (a) “Adapting the Curriculum in En- 
clish to Particular Needs” and (b) “Creative 
Writing,” and large-group meetings at which 

variety of themes will be considered, among 
them, ‘International Relations,” ‘Motion Pie- 
“Youth and the 


American Newspaper,” “Radio and Television” 


tures and the English Class,” 


and “Reading.” Some of the principal ad- 
dresses of the afternoon and evening will be: 
“Interpreting the War News,” by John Temple 


writer, News; 


Graves, editorial 
“What English Teachers Ought to Know about 


Birmingham 
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Program Production to Help Students Evaluate 
Broadeasts,” by John S. Carlile, department of 
radio arts, University of Alabama; 
National 


Philip R. Cohen, chiet ot the radio research 


*Enelish 
Teachers, Radio and Defense,” by 
project, Library of Congress; “The Training ot 
Teachers for Continual Currieulum Planning in 


Kinglish,” by Lueinda P. 


Smith, associate pro- 
New Hamp 
shire; “Reading and Individual Differences,” by 
Paul A. Witty, professor of education, North 


western University, and “My America,” by John 


fessor of English, University of 


Iirskine, professor of English, Columbia Uni 
versity. 

After an eight o’clock breakfast of the Pub 
lic Relations Committee on Saturday morning, 
the ecouneil will again be divided into sectional 
meetings—elementary-school, Junior-high-school, 
senior-high-school, junior college, teachers-col 
lege, college section of the National Couneil and 
the English section of the South Atlantie Mod 
Association (joint 


ern Language program), 


adult-edueation, audio-visual aids in’ English 
teaching and folklore. 

The annual luncheon at noon will be distin 
guished by two addresses: *Vachel Lindsay and 
the Ameriean Soul,” by Olive Lindsay Wake- 
field, Belmont, Mass., and “American Traditions 
and the World-Revolution,’ by Herbert Agar, 
The lunch 


eon will be followed by the introduction of new 


editor, Louisville Courier-Journal. 


officers elected during the business meeting. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY’S SEVENTY- 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY received its first classes, 
September 1, 1866, and this week-end (October 
3-5) the institution at Bethlehem (Pa.), which 
Asa Packer made possible, is observing its sev 
The builder of the Le 


high Valley Railroad and his estate gave to the 


enty-fifth anniversary. 


university about $3,000,000 and four buildings. 

It was at the very time when Justin S. Morrill 
and those who shared his views were encourage 
ing the founding of colleges of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts through the appropriation of 
federal funds that Mr. Packer made the gift of 
$500,000 and fifty-seven acres of land that made 
Lehigh University possible. In 1857, a fellow 
Pennsylvanian, President Buchanan, had vetoed 


as “extravagant, impolitie and unconstitutional” 
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an early draft of the Morrill Act. It is assumed 
that Mr. Packer held similar views and deter- 
mined to found a university on an endowed 
plan. 

The university considers itself a part of the 
educational advance that produced the Muassa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cornell Uni- 
versity and the state colleges and universities 
that the Morrill Act of 1862 made possible. 
Colleges such as Harvard and Yale added sei- 
entifie schools as they beeame universities. 

Asa Packer, a 


went to Pennsylvania as a farmer, early found 


native of Groton (Conn.), who 


his opportunity in the building and operation of 
canal boats to move coal from the anthracite 
In the 1850's he was construetion con- 
In the 


1850's, also, he served in Congress and his terms 


region, 
tractor for the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 


came during the period in which the financing 
of colleges through the sale of public lands was 
under discussion. 

An undergraduate enrolment of 1,750 at Le- 
high University is now divided among three col- 
leges: Arts and Sciences, Business Admunistra- 
tion and Engineering. There is also a Graduate 
School with 160 students as well as the Lehigh 
Institute of Research. 

Clement C. Williams, president, who assumed 


office in 1935, is a well-known civil engineer. 


THE CROWNING EVENT OF FORD- 
HAM UNIVERSITY’S CENTE- 
NARY CELEBRATION 


As the grand finale to the year-long com- 
memoration of the achievements of Fordham 
University during the century 1541-1941, a 
three day celebration, September 15, 16 and Li. 
was held on the campus of the university and in 
the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. Besides alumni and 
alumnae of the institution and delegates from 
100 eolleges and universities here and abroad, 
there were present at these ceremonies repre- 
sentatives of the Holy See, the federal govern- 
ment, the Arehdioecese of New York, the State 
and City of New York and the Hierarchy of 
the Umited States. 

On Monday, the 16th, the invoeation and the 
blessing to the assembled delegates was given 
by the Most Reverend J. Francis A. MeIntyre, 
Auxihary Bishop of New York; the address of 
weleome was delivered by the Reverend Robert 


I. Gannon, president of the university, and the 


response for the delegates was given by Frank 
Aydelotte, representing Oxford University, and 
Harry Miller Lydenberg, of the American Coun 
ell of Learned Societies. The reading of the 
Centenary Ode to Fordham, “Ad Majorem Dei 
Gloriam,” written by Sister M. Dolorita, of 
Notre Dame Academy (Baltimore), closed the 
opening exercises. 

Qn Tuesday morning in the University 
Church, Archbishop Francis J. Spellman pre 
sided at a Solemn Pontifical Mass, and a ser 
mon was delivered by Bishop James KE. Kear 
ney, of Rochester. In the afternoon there were 
Solemn Pontifieal Vespers, with the Apostolic 
Delegate presiding and a sermon by Bishop 
Joseph M. Corrigan, Reetor of the Catholic 
University of America. 

On both Monday and Tuesday, after the re 
ligious exercises, panel discussions and forunis 
were held on many topies, among them the 
¢lassies, edueation, English literature,  eeo- 
nomics, law, biology, physies and social service. 
At one of these forums, Vietor F. Hess, pro 
fessor of physies, Fordham University, and 
Nobel Prize winner for physies (1936), seems 
to have started controversial winds blowing by 
advancing the theory that, on the assumption 
that “the earth’s center is liquid and contains 
radio-active matter,” the world might come to 
an end 2,000,000,000 years henee by a process 
of “liquefaction.” 

Tuesday evening was given over to the presi- 
dent’s dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria. At this 
function the speakers were Vice-President 
Henry A. Wallace, Herbert H. Lehman, gov- 
ernor of New York, His Exeelleney Archbishop 
Cicognani, Apostolie Delegate, Harry Wood- 
burn Chase, chaneellor, New York University, 
His Exeelleney Arehbishop Francis J. Spell- 
man and President Gannon. They were united 
in their condemnation of “anti-Jewish and anti- 
religious propaganda of all kinds as a grave 
threat to American democracy and the demo- 
cratic world order .. . after the war.” “It is 
by no accident,” said Chaneellor Chase, “that 
the mailed fist of the Nazi conqueror has struck 
down the universities of Continental Europe. 
Institutions that hold that the truth shall make 
men free are dealing in values which barbarians 
despise and fear.” 

At the closing exercises on Wednesday morn- 
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fifteen honorary degrees were conferred by 


the university upon “leaders in international, 


tional, edueational and ecclesiastical affairs.” 


Recipients of the degree of doctor of letters 
ere: Thomas Francis Meehan, journalist; 
Helen Murray Bradford, president, Interna 
tional Federation of Catholic Alumnae; Mother 
Mary John Considine, president, Georgian 
Court College (Lakewood, N. J.); the Rever 
id Franeis Xavier Talbot, S.J., editor of 
tmerica, and the Right Reverend Peter Keenan 


] 


Guilday, founder of the American Catholic Tis 
torical Association. Gustav Ernst Frederick 
Lundell, chief chemist, National Bureau of 
Standards (Washington, D. C.), and Nicholas 
Ilunter Heek, world-famous seismologist, re 
ceived the degree of doctor of scienee. The de 
eree of doctor of laws was conferred upon 
Paul Thomas O’Keefe, president, Fordham 
(Alumni Association and director of the Ford 
ham Centenary Fund; the Reverend Brother 
Alexius Victor Lally, president, Manhattan Col 
lege; the Very Reverend John Fearns, rector, 
St. Joseph’s Seminary; Jacinto Jijon y Caa 
ano, well-known Eeuadorean edueator; Nel 
son Aldrich Rockefeller, coordinator of eom 
ercial and cultural relations between the United 
States and the Latin-American peoples; Lieu- 
tenant-General Hugh A. Drum, U. S. A.; the 
Honorable Herbert H. Lehman, governor of the 
State of New York, and His Excellency, the 
Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States. The 
Apostolie Delegate and Archbishop Spellman 
presided at these ceremonies, and the closing 


address was made by Father Gannon. 


A CANADIAN PROJECT IN PROGRES- 
SIVE EDUCATION 


IN the spring of 1941, Scuoou AND Society 
received a bulletin from Carson McGuire, super- 
vising principal of the recently established Chil- 
liwack (B. C.) Junior-Senior High School, giv- 
ing a “comprehensive view of the school as it 
has developed during the past two years.” 

The school, which is the first large junior- 
senior high school to be established in an urban- 
rural area in British Columbia, was formed 
from the former high school and the seventh 
and eighth grades of the elementary schools of 


the district and is operated as an edueational 
unit comprising seven grades, the seventh to the 
thirteenth inclusive, the last bemg the “first vear 
of university or junior college.” Over a thou 
sand students were registered during the past 
year. 

The school was organized to meet “the needs, 
interests and abilities of the boys and girls ot 
the Chilliwack area between the ages of twelve 
and eighteen years.” With loeal modifications, 
the courses of study have been arranged with 
the approval of the Department of Education 
(B. C.), the program of which “aims to fulfil 
the needs of society and of the individual by the 
development ot citizenship and character 
through the formation of eonecepts, skills, atti 
tudes, appreciations and ideals.” 

It is expected that the normal child, by the 
time he is twelve vears ol age, will be able to 
read “with understanding, use the fundamental 
concepts of number and express himself in 
speech and writing,” but beeause of individual 
differences children can not be thrust into the 
secondary stage of education without provision 
for these inequalities. The required studies, be 
vinning with the seventh grade, therefore, are 
taught “with qualitative variation for the indi 
vidual.” The academic type of eurrieulum 
serves those intending to enter the university; 
special training is given those who look forward 
to a voeation, and the general type of edueation, 
“simpler and more ‘objective in approach,” pre 
pares less competent youth for practical living, 

In grade thirteen, two types of training are 
offered: “senior matriculation,” that is, first 
year university courses, and “postgraduation,” 
that is, vocational training in agriculture, busi 
ness, homemaking or trade and industry. 

The Chilliwack school has abandoned the 
practice of having a backward pupil repeat a 
gerade. Except for the immature pupil, who, if 
necessary, should have another year in elemen 
tary school, those needing more time to master 
the work of a grade or a special type of pro 
gram are given, by one technique or another, the 
instruction suited to their needs and interests. 

According to the edueational philosophy of 
this school, what the community and the voung 
people in the community stand in need of deter 
mines the value of the various courses of study 


offered. Pupils choose a curriculum, elective 








courses included, ‘ton the basis of their own per- 
sonal interests with the guidance of their par- 
ents and of the staff of the school.” They do 
not make their “choice of a curricular pattern” 
until the ninth grade. The five courses required 
for senior matriculation equal “the fifteen units 
required to complete first-year standing at the 
University of British Columbia ... and are also 
equivalent to thirty semester credits or forty- 
five quarter credits at most universities in the 
United States.” 

Sixteen-year-old youths who have part-time 
employment may enrol as part-time students in 
courses leading either to high-school graduation 
or to better equipment for a vocation. It is the 
doctrine of the school that “every boy and girl 


requires an educational program of some kind 
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until the age of eighteen years if he or she is to 
be fitted for life and work.” 

Extracurricular activities, the “co-curriculum” 
as it is ealled, are considered, from the point of 
view of character and citizenship, as important 
as the eurriculum. They give to the school a 
“living relationship to the larger community 
outside,” comprising as they do many phases 
of life, opportunities for leadership and demo- 
cratic association with people of all ages. 

In other words, the Chilliwack school wants 
its young men and young women “to know how 
to act in a system of society in which the com 
mon man participates in determining the course 
of events through free discussion, thoughtful 
compromise and the acceptance of eivie respon- 


sibilities.” 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
Jane Leignron Ricuarps, former head of 

the department of history, Peace Junior Col- 

lezce for Women (Raleigh, N. C.), has taken 
up her duties as dean of women, Centre Col- 
lege of Kentucky (Danville), 

Klizabeth Paxton Lam, whose appointment as 

dean of women, Occidental College (Los An- 

geles), Was reported in SCHOOL AND SOcIETY, 


sueceeding 


July 26. 

AMONG recent appointments to the staff of 
following: 
health 
Morse 


Columbia University are the 
Charles C. Wilson, 


physieal education, Teachers College; 


protessor of and 
A. Cartwright, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, and executive officer, Institute of 
Adult Kk. Merton, assistant 


professor of sociology; Johanna J. 


Kdueation; Robert 
Schwarte, 
education, 


assistant nursing 


School of 


professor of 
Tropical Medicine, and Bishop 
Franeis J. MeConnell, of the New York 
Methodist area, visiting professor of religious 
1941-42. 


education for the winter session, 


WitiiAmM GERMAIN DOOLEY, associate editor 
and art eritic of the Boston Transcript, has 
been appointed head of the division of mu- 
seum extension, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
Mr. Anne Holliday Webb, 


who resigned, October 1. 


Dooley sueceeds 


E. J. Soop, field secretary of the extension 
service, University of Michigan, has been ap- 


pointed assistant director of the service. 


Tue Catholie University of America (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) has announeed the following 
promotions in rank: the Reverend John 
Quasten, S.T.D., from associate professor of 
sacred theology to professor of ancient his- 
tory and Christian archeology; the Reverend 
John Tracy Ellis, history, the Reverend Mar- 
tin J. Higgins, Greek and Byzantine history, 
the Reverend Robert J. Slavin, O.P., philoso- 
phy, and Allan H. Fry, from instructor to 
The Reverend Michael J. 


assistant professor, 


Gruenthaner, S.J., of St. Mary’s College 
(Leavenworth, Kans.), has been appointed 


assistant professor of Old Testament. 


Spring Hint (AuA.) COLLEGE announces the 
following appointments: John M. Gonzales, 
S.J., assistant professor of mathematics; Wal- 
ter J. Felix, S.J., assistant professor of En- 
glish, and Kenneth M. Jackson, assistant pro- 


fessor of history. 


Raymonp R. Tucker, who has been serving 
as commissioner of smoke regulation, St. 
Louis, has returned to Washington University 
as head of the department of mechanical engi- 
neering. Professor Tucker, who won nation- 
wide recognition for his work in smoke abate- 
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mnt. will also give a course in University Col 
lege in elementary thermodynamics. 

IK ATHERINE READ, head teacher in the nur- 
sery school and research assistant, Institute ot 
Welfare, 
been appointed 
economies, Oregon State College, Corvallis. 


Child University of California, has 
home 


assistant professor of 


LIEUTENANT Epwarp Tuomas Eves, U. S. 


Navy, has been appointed assistant: professor 


of naval science and tactics, colleges of Arts 
nd Seiences and Engineering, Tulane Uni 
versity. 

ALMA NEASE NOBLE and AuBREY W. Bick 


ry have been appointed assistant professors 
French and Latin and of psychology, re 

spectively, Marshall College, Huntington, W. 

Va. 

associate director 

study, Na 


R. Beery, former 


occupational 


JOHN 
of the 
tional Association of Secondary School Prin 


adjustment 


cipals, has been appointed associate professor 
of edueation, the University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 

Tue University of New Hampshire has an 
Paul E. 


ento- 


nounced the following appointments: 


Schaefer, instructor in zoology and 
uology, the Ohio State University, assistant 
professor of zoology; Isaae N. Thut, instrue- 
the Ohio State 


professor of education; 


University, 
assistant Shelby A. 
Mitcham, critic teacher, East Carolina Teach 
C.), assistant pro 


tor in edueation, 


ers College (Greenville, N. 
fessor of home economics. 


CYRILLE ARNAVON, of Marseilles, has been 
appointed visiting professor of French litera 
ture on the Mrs. Joseph T. Jones Foundation, 
University of Buffalo. Robert de Saint Jean, 
former editor of the Révue Hebdomadaire and 
chief foreign correspondent of Paris-Soir, is 
lecturing on the same foundation during Octo 
ber and November. 

City 
appointed 


TAYLOR, acting registrar, 


York), 


Ropert L. 
(New 


College has been 
registrar. 

JoHn Lewis MArtTIN, assistant professor of 
Spanish, Marshall College, 


editor of The Marshall Review. 


has been elected 


WELCH, acting state youth ad 


FRANK K. 


AND SOCIETY 


ine, has 


NYA, for Ma 


succeeding the 


been ap 
late 


miinistrator, 


pointed administrator, 


Charles G. Hewett, whose death was reported 


in SCHOOL AND Society, August 9. 


Ricuarp W. GRANT, director of musie, the 


Pennsylvania State College, is serving as spe 


cial consultant in musie education to promote 


a better understanding of Latin-American mu 


sic and eulture. Dr. Grant is in Washington 


assisting In a project. to investigate Latin 


American musie for use in American schools 


and colleges. 

direetor of the School of 
Michigan, has 
National 


Kart V. Moore, 
Musie, University ol been ap 
pointed a member of the Advisory 


Committee on Musie. 


Harry C. Savuvain, of the School of Busi 
ness, Indiana University, has been appointed 
secretary of the Indiana commission on finan 
cial institutions. Professor Sauvain will study 
banking developments and advise the commis 
measures necessary mm 


sion on policies and 


financial supervision. 


AT a recent meeting of the American College 
Publicity Association the following officers were 
elected for the year 1941-42: J. Willard Rid 
ings, Texas Christian University (Fort Worth), 
ID). Whittlesey, Western Reserve 
University, secretary-treasurer; Stewart Har 
ral, University of: Oklahoma, vice-president in 
Arthur L. Uni 


versity ot Texas, vice preside nt in charge of 


president > KE. 


charge of research; Brandon, 
membership; Harold Ellis, University of Cali- 


fornia, vice-president in charge of regions; 
Clemewell Lay, Wellesley College, vice-presi- 
dent Ilugh 


Fogarty, Creighton University (Omaha), vice 


in charge of women’s activities; 


president in charge of athletics; Floyd Tifft, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Troy, N. Y.), 
John F. Indiana State 


editor; Sembower, 


Teachers College (Terre Haute), associate 
editor; Alexander S. Sehreiber, Illinois Insti 
tute of Technology (Chieago), business man 


ager. The association is planning its. silver 
anniversary convention to be held at the Ohio 


State University, June, 1942. 


JESSE Boston, principal, Ilymera_ (Ind.) 


High School for the past eighteen years, has 


been elected superintendent of schools, Sullivan 





= 6 
County (Ind.), to succeed Richard Park, whose 
retirement was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 


September 20. 


Arruur DoNDINEAU, supervising director of 
special edueation and special clinics, public 
schools of Detroit, has been promoted to the 


assistant superintendency of schools. 


Rexrorp G. TuGwe.u has resigned the chan- 
cellorship of the University of Puerto Rico from 
Which he was on leave of absence without salary 
to serve a The dis- 


satisfaction of the student body with his oceu- 


s Governor of Puerto Rico. 
paney of both posts determined Dr. Tugwell’s 
action, according to The New York Times, Sep- 


tember 17. 


FraANK L. BALLARD, president, Oregon State 
College (Corvallis), has been foreed by ill health 
to resign. EF. A. Gilfillan, dean of scienee, will 
serve as president until a suecessor is appointed. 
Dr. Ballard has been reassigned to the division 
extension. 


of agriculture as director of 


Davip ILarr, chairman of the department of 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) College, has re- 


chemistry, 


signed, 


Lvey Enizabetn Pricuarp, who for thirty 
years had served as professor of Latin, Mar- 
shall College, has retired. Lucy Adele Whit- 


sel, nssociate professor of Latin, has been 


raised to a full professorship and made head 


of the department to sueeeed Miss Prichard. 
Recent Deaths 
Tue Reverend Winitam JAMES McGarry, 


S.J., former president (1937-39), Boston Col- 


lege, succumbed to a heart attaek, September 
23. Dr. MeGarry was professor of mathe- 
maties and philosophy (1918-22), Fordham 


(1930-33), 


professor of sacred seriptures (1930-35), dean 


University; dean of philosophy 
of studies and dean of the theologieal faculty 
(19384 dogmatie theol- 
ogy, Mass. It 
was during of The- 
ology that he devoted part of his time to the 
College. Dr. MeGarry 
time of his 


37) and 


School ot 


protessor oft 
Weston, 


School 


Theology, 
his service to the 
presidency of Boston 


was forty-seven years old at the 


death. 
Loyal Puinuips SHAWE, director of the 
voice department, School of Musie, North- 
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western University, succumbed to a heart at- 
tack, September 23, at the age of sixty-two 


years. 


Tuomas Harpy TALIAFERRO, dean emeritus, 
College of Arts and Sciences, University of 
Maryland, died, September 25, at the age of 
seventy years. Dr. Taliaferro had 
assistant professor of mathematies (1890-91), 
Virginia Military Institute 
instructor in mathematics (1896-1901), and act- 


served as 
(Lexington); as 


ing professor of military science and _ tactics 
(1899-1900), the Pennsylvania State College, 
and as president (1901-04), Florida Agrieul- 
tural College of the University of Florida. In 
1907, he went to the University of Maryland 
as professor of civil engineering and beeame 
professor of mathematies, 1920. He served as 
dean, College of Engineering (1916-20), and as 
dean, College of Arts and Sciences, 1927-37. 


FraNkK Burr MALvory, isolater and diseov- 
erer of the searlet-fever bacillus and professor 
emeritus of pathology, Medical School, Har- 
vard University, died, September 27, at the age 
of seventy-eight years. Dr. Mallory joined the 
staff of Harvard University as assistant in his- 
tology (1890-91) assistant in 
pathological anatomy (1891-92), instructor in 
pathology (1894-96), assistant professor (1896- 
1901), associate professor (1901-19) and pro- 
fessor, 1928-32. It was during his service as 
pathologist (1897-1932), Boston City Hospital, 
that he isolated the bacillus in 
1903. Tle was author of “Principles of Patho- 
logie History” and (in collaboration with James 
H. Wright) of “Pathological Technique.” 


and served as 


searlet-fever 


Davip Brown, professor of English literature, 
Bucknell University Junior College (Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.), died, September 29, at the age of 
thirty-seven years. 

Coming Events 

THe 77th Convoeation of the University of 

the State of New York will meet in Albany at 


Chancellors Hall, State Edueation Building, 
October 17. The principal speakers at the 
afternoon session will be Constanee Warren, 


president, Sarah Lawrence College (Bronxville, 
N. Y.), and William H. Cowley, president, 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. In the eve- 
ning there will be addresses by Homer P. 
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Rainey, president, University of Texas; the 


Reverend Robert I. Gannon, president, Ford 
nam University, and Edmund KE. Day, president, 


Cornell University. 


[us tenth Edueational Conference, sponsored 
by the Edueational Records Bureau, the Coop 
erative Test Service, the Committee on Measure 

ent and Guidance, ACE, and the Commission 
on the Relation of School and College, PEA, 
will be held at the Hotel Biltmore, New York 
City, October 30-31. 


Education in the Magazines 

The American Mercury for October contains 
an article, “Colleges Gear for Defense,” by Ben 
amin Fine, an educational writer tor The Neu 


} rk Times. 


The Rotarian for September presents a de 
bate on the question, “Shall We Have More 
‘Progressive Edueation’?” The affirmative is 
taken by Carleton Washburne, superintendent 
of schools, Winnetka (IIl.}, and president of 
the PEA; the negative, by Mortimer J. Adler, 
protessor of the philosophy of law, the Univer 


sity of Chicago. 


Other Items of Interest 

CLARENCE P, MCCLELLAND, president, Mae 
Murray College (Jacksonville, Ill), and Dan 
Cloud, managing officer of the Illinois School 
for the Deaf, have announced the cooperation 
of the two institutions in a plan of offering a 
course in training of teachers of the deaf. The 
regular liberal-arts courses of the college will be 
augmented by special training in the teaching 
of deaf students. This plan of cooperation has 
been under consideration for the past three 
years. The final and complete arrangements 
have been made to enable the opening of the 


training school this fall. 


AER, the journal of the Association for Edu- 
cation by Radio, made its first appearance with 
the September number. The chairman of the 
publications committee is Elizabeth Goudy, di- 
rector of radio, Los Angeles county schools. 
James G. Hanlon is editor. Applications for 
membership in the association, which includes 
one year’s subseription to ABR, should be ad 
dressed to Robert B. Hudson, treasurer of the 
association, 21 East 18th Street, Denver, Colo. 
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The membership-subseription fee is $2.00 a 
vear. 

Harry S. GANDERS, dean, School of Eduea 
tion, Syracuse University, gave the first leeture 
of a series for the J. Richard Street Leeture 
ship on Edueation at the university, July 17. 
The lectureship was originated by the faculty 
of the Sehool of Edueation in honor of the first 
dean of the Syracuse University Teachers Col 
lege, the late J. Richard Street. It is financed 
by Dr. Street’s son, W. Walter Street, a Syra 
cuse physician. Dean Ganders was selected by 
a ballot of the faculty as the first speaker. Ilis 


topic was “Edueation for War and Peace.” 


Har scholarships will be given by the Uni 
versity of Chicago to members of the United 
States’ armed forees who enroll in’ courses 
offered through the Home Study Department 
The plan is designed to give an opportunity 
for continued study to men whose educational 
program has been interrupted by their joining 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps or Air Corps, 
and whose income has been reduced. The 
scholarships will be limited to men in the ranks 
and non-commissioned officers. Twenty dollars 
is the regular course charge. 
will absorb half of this fee with a $10 half 


The university 


scholarship. 


THE schools in the prairie provinces of west 
ern Canada will he provided with educational 
films and projectors through the cooperation 
of the provincial and federal governments, 
according to the Saskatoon (Saskatchewan) 
Star-Phoeniaz, July 28. The service began this 
fall, and the first program of films will empha 


size Canadian life and activity. 


THe first winner of the Thomas Jefferson 
Southern Award of $2,500 and a gold medal, 
offered by E. P. Dutton and Company and The 
Virginia Quarterly Review for the best book 
manuscript by a Southern author, is Elizabeth 
Lee Wheaton, Texas City (Tex.), for her novel, 
“Mr. George’s Joint,” a story of the Negro and 
his place in American life. Eloise Liddon’s 
“Some Lose Their Way” won honorable mention 


and a special silver medal. 


AUBREY WILLIAMS, administrator, NYA, has 


announeed the alloeation of $21,088,125 among 


Se ne ea 





) 


18 states, the District of Columbia, New York 
City, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
vin Islands for operation of the NYA student- 
work program during the academie year 1941- 
12. Of the allocations, $10,039,050 will be used 
to provide employment for secondary-school 
pupils; $11,049,075, for college students, and 
$85,000 for a special program of aid to Negro 


colleges and graduate students. It is thought 
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that more than 500,000 students will be em- 
ployed through the NYA program in approxi 
mately 27,000 non-profit, tax-exempt secondary 
schools and 1,700 colleges and universities. 
KIGHTEEN states now provide full or part 
time supervisory service for the edueation ot 
handicapped children. Illinois is the eighteenth 


state to pass legislation authorizing this edu 


cational service for exceptional children. 


Comment and Criticiem... 





ON RETIREMENT 
Drar Mr. 


A LETTER from you to one who has been re- 


mDITOR: 


like a 
dead in Maeterlinek’s “Bluebird.” 
It rouses me to life again and stimulates a reply. 

It is In the first 
place, it frees ime to do many things that I have 
Some 


urried continuance of professional 


tired after many years of service is 


thought of the 
not so bad, this retirement. 


long wanted to do—and I am doing them. 
are an uni 
thinking and writing, and some are a forward- 
ing of cultural interests whieh have been grow- 


1 
ng and 


becoming more demanding as I gained 
hill. 


classes is a pleasant, even an exciting, pastime 


perspective from the top of the Teaching 
which I sorely miss; but one also has his own 
lite to live, and unless he makes long prepara- 
tion, free time and opportunity are of no avail. 
I now am enjoying the fruits that I planted 
Was it not Matthew 
Arnold who wrote that we need shelter to grow 


and cultivated in the past. 


ripe and leisure to grow wise? 


As newer comers crowd the fore 
We drop behind 
We who have labored long 


and sore 


Times out of mind, 
And keen are yet, must not regret 
To drop behind. 

Retirement gives relief, blessed relief, from 
routines which become uninteresting not only 
through repetition but also through a realization 
of their pettiness, routines which machines eould 
do as well. Especially it gives relief from end- 


Any 


conscientious professional man enjoys work on 


less and committee work. 


unnecessary 


a committee when it is composed of competent 
and interested colleagues and when it is faced 
with a problem of importance that ean best be 


solved by a composite judgment following fre: 
But 
committees and their work are not of that kind. 


and informed discussion. most academic 
I have sometimes thought that the normal eo! 
legiate committee is an invention of adminis 
trators, who, under the guise of being demo 
cratic, shirk responsibility for decisions which 
they must ultimately make anyway, or who refer 
to professors matters that could as well be don 
by a single competent elerk in accord with pre 
determined policies. Committees should deter 
mine the policies and then leave the members 
more free to pursue their own professional 
work. 

Retirement has given an opportunity to think, 
looking backward over the years, what I should 
do differently if I had my professional life to 
live over again. We are a protected lot, we 
professors, freer than any other people of our 
What doctor or 
lawyer or engineer or pastor is so little checked 


station to do as we please. 


on? What other employee so long in inefficiency 
and in failure to produce and to grow? It is 
this freedom that makes the professor’s job so 
attractive to the lazy and to the charlatan as 
well as to the ambitious and the creative. 

It is a sad commentary on our profession that 
so many retire before they are retired; but 
sadder still are the means by which some of us 
attain “sueeess.” In retrospect I see how I 
could have gained greater notoriety—I will not 
say eminence. I could have eultivated a pose 
(look around for illustrations!), which it is easy 
to emphasize by idiosyneracies of dress or ot 
hirsute adornment. I could have suppressed all 
evidences of a sense of humor, and foregone 
participation in the lively banter that character- 
izes men who enjoy the scintillations of wit and 
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o can share as well as give a clever riposte. 
In conversation I could have held myself aloot, 
peaking seldom, but always in an oraeula 

nner or with ponderous finality. I could have 
ised broad generalizations that concealed a lack 

detailed, accurate information. In_ publie 
ddresses, | could have bedecked platitudes with 
eh-sounding or newly-invented terms so that 
to auditors who think little for themselves they 

mld seem original profundities. I eould al 

vs have had ready for the newspapers a short 

ped summary statement which a_ reporter 
1 use without listening to the address. 
What ethers said I could have dismissed with a 
iperior smile that suggested their unimportance 

with a renewed emission of platitudes. I] 
could have proclaimed demoeraey and yet lived 
n aloof selfishness with never a personal saeri 
ce for others less fortunate. I eould have pre 
| that my lack of intimates was becauss 

re were none worthy of sharing the pinnacle 

never Saint Siineon’s austere pillar—on which 
I had plaeed myself. 

I could have done all these things and achieved 

plaudits of the pollot. But being born with 

sense of humor, as well as with more than a 
odicum of brains, I should have laughed my 
self to death long before the institution that 
supported me for many years was ready to mak 
me emeritus, 


Quintus H. Fiaccvs, I. 


THE DOCTOR’S DEGREE AS A TITLE 

PRESIDENT CoNANT of Harvard University 
in his article, “The University and a Free 
Society” (ScHoot AND Society, 53: 97-102), 
criticizes the distinctions made in this demo 
cratic country between those who have a 
“higher” edueation and those who have not. 
It is very pleasant to have such a statement 
from a man who holds one of the highest posi- 
tions in American edueation. The address may 
be an important step toward intellectual de- 
moeracy. It is to be hoped that it will lead to 
conerete measures toward breaking down these 
invidious distinetions. 

The United States in the eyes of most Euro- 
peans is a paradise of liberty and equality. In- 
deed, laborers, janitors, clerical workers and 
tradesmen are free people who do not need to 


bow to a rich man, to a doctor or even before 


their employers. The ordinary citizen does not 
have to take off his hat before a person of higher 
rank. He ean even stand before his superior 
with his hands in his pockets, if he so desires 
This seems to be a sign that every man in the 
United States feels that he is free. 

Curiously enough, only among people having 
a “higher edueation” are matters different; the 
doctor-title supplants the name otf its bearer 
Even doctors address one another as ‘“Doetor,” 
a state of affairs which, in Europe, exists only 
in Austria and Switzerland. In France, every 
man is simply “Monsieur So-and-So”; his title 
is an attribute only of his profession, not of his 
hame or person. 

Why not abolish the use of titles? Why not 
follow the example of the French? The tacul 
ties of all the universities in the United States 
should decide to abolish the use of titles in 
addressing one another. The universities could 
send out cireulars to their alumm, urging them 
to discourage people from addressing them by 
their titles. 

If every scientist, scholar, lawyer and en ¥} 
neer were modestly to be called simply “Mister,” 
one of the bases upon which social prejudices 
and privileges are built would suddenly disap 
pear. 

HANS ELIAS 

MIDDLESEX UNIVERSITY, 

WALTHAM, MAss. 


CLIO AND TERPSICHORE; OR, OPERAS 
AS EDUCATIONAL SOURCES 

Tue student of the history of education be 
comes acutely aware of the contrast in the text 
books between the first three or four chapters 
and the remainder. Authors of such volumes 
are notoriously shy and apologetic when they 
write upon the primitive, Chinese, Egyptian 
and other ancient systems of education. Yet 


when they discourse on the later periods one 


perceives an air of confidence. The reason for 


their modesty in the former instance 1s per 
feetly plain. In the absence of sufficient, relia 
ble source materials the historian is constrained 
to qualify his deseriptions and conclusions. Ex 
pressions like “probably,” “possibly” and “must 
have been” are found in abundance. 

Some writers have adopted a course of action, 


or, better still, inaction, by eliminating practi- 





cally all of pre-Hellenie education. This pro- 
cedure has the advantage of reducing the size 
and cost of the book and the extent of the sub- 
ject matter. Other authors have sought safety 
in culture and civilization, that is, they have 
recited in dreary detail the exploits of the 
various ancient nations, and finally, as if in an 
afterthought, grudgingly granted a page or two 
to school 

Ancient edueation ean not be dismissed with 
such ostrich-like methods. The subject is too 
absorbing, too vital to be left to thoughtless 
tampering. A new source of reliable informa- 
tion must be found so that the ancient era may 
find its rightful spot in the edueational solar 
system. 

A new fountain of knowledge for eduea- 
tional history Was fortuitously discovered in a 
recent classroom discussion on Chinese eduea- 
tion when the writer was asked to recommend 
some source on Japanese edueation. After a 
few books were mentioned, some one inquired 
about original sourees. The instructor ad- 
mitted that he couldn’t name any offhand, that 
not many were in existence anyway, that he 
couldn't read the Japanese language, that in 
certain cases original sources were not required, 
that... . He was visibly embarrassed. Sud- 
denly he was overwhelmed by an inspiration. 
With an exultant ring in his voice he announced, 
“T have it. ‘The Mikado’ and ‘Madame Butter- 
fly’! Every one in the class was now satisfied. 

And why not? Why ean’t educational his- 
torians make use of the vast operatic literature 
which lies fallow and inviting to the enterpris- 
ing researcher? <A brief survey of some well- 
known opera liberettos will prove to the most 
hardened and skeptical educational writer that 
a wealth of untouched source material is avail- 
able. 

Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Mikado,” illustrates 
the well-rounded, harmoniously integrated indi- 
vidual, Poo-Bah, otherwise known as the Lord 
High Everything Else. In the same opera is 
shown the metamorphosis of a Japanese trom- 
bonist (Nanki-Poo), a revealing commentary 
The famous 
Yum-Yum, 


on musie education in those days. 
three little girls from school, 
Peep-Bo and Pitti-Sing, are undoubtedly ster- 
ling products of the contemporaneous Progres- 


sive schools. 
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“The Pirates of Penzance” is convineing as a 
source of knowledge on the apprenticeship sys- 
tem; “Princess Ida” presents an interesting 
institution Castle 
women’s university wherein Lady Psyche is 
Professor of Humanities and Lady Blanche is 
Professor of Abstract Science. As for Gui- 


known as Adamant, a 


danee, there is plenty of ease history in Gilbert 
and Sullivan: that of Sir Joseph 
Kk.C.B., who became the “ruler of the Queen’s 
that of Major General 


Porter, 


Navee” in “Pinafore,” 
Stanley in “The Pirates of Penzance” and that 
of the Learned Judge in “Trial by Jury.” 
Richard Wagner also deserves special atten 
tion as nearly all his operatie works contain 
some valuable historical matter for the hungry 
historian. The “Ring of the Nibelungen” 
tetralogy is illustrative of ancient Germanic 
education. More specifically, Siegfried learns 
to make a sword by actually making it, thus 
illustrating simultaneously the activity method 
“Die Meister- 


singer von Niirnberg” is admirable for the six- 


and industrial-arts edueation. 


teenth-century apprenticeship system and for 
musie education; “Tannhiiuser” likewise for 
musie education; “Parzival” and “Lohengrin,” 
like *“Tannhiuser,” are indispensable for the 
study of chivalric education. 

Consideration may be given at this point to 
the treasure-house of sources for ancient edu- 
cation. For ancient Egyptian religion, Verdi's 
*Aida”’ should be viewed; for musie edueation 
in ancient 
which surpass Mozart’s “Die Zauberfléte”; for 


Egypt, there are few documents 


inonastic training during the early Christian 
period in Egypt, “Thais,” by Jules Massenet, 
provides much information. The dance is well 
taken care of in “Hérodiade” by Massenet and 
in “Salome” by Richard Strauss. The physical 
edueation of the Hebrews is exemplified by 
Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah.” Ancient 
China is represented by Puceini’s “Turandot,” 
an opera in which the heroine gives her suitors 
the alternative of guessing three riddles or 
suffering decapitation. Here we have an inte- 
gration of physieal and intellectual education. 

Two operas, although not dealing with the 
ancient era, shed much light on edueation in 
Delibes’s “Lakme” has to do with mili- 


Brahman, 


India. 
tary edueation—Nilakantha, the 
practices stabbing—and with the Bell Song. 
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[he latter, a soprano aria, is undoubtedly the 


“Les Pécheurs 


rogenitor of the Bell Curve. 
Perles,’ composed by Georges Bizet, is use 
for deseribing the love life of the priesthood 

India. Another opera devoted to sex eduea- 

tion, this time among the Druids in Gaul around 

This 

usical drama may also serve as collateral read 
to Caesar’s “De Bello Gallieo.” 


50 p.c., is “Norma” by Vineenzo Bellini. 


[hus pass in review some outstanding operas 
mtaining important source material that ean 
There 


However, it is now up 


be utilized by educational historians. 
are, of course, others. 
to the individual to track down the clues pre 
ented in this article and to uneover some more. 
With the 


torian’s disposal, there can no longer be any 


additional sourees now at the his 


ue and ery eoncerning the dearth of original 
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materials. Text-books and lectures shall henee 


¢ 
t 


forth be brightened by reference to the grea 
musical masterpieces which, as has been proved, 
are replete with vital educational data, in 


Possl 


ble, in the present state of historiographieal 
knowledge, to obtain elsewhere. Of course the 
historical purist may object on the ground that 
works of the imagination are not often reliable 
historieal sources. But this is plain pedantry. 
Will not the titles cited mel 
lifluously from the lecture platform and render 


footnotes? (The 


names and flow 


impressive service as writer 


started to say “imposing service,” but just in 


time bethought himself that this might have an 
unfortunate implication !) 
WILLIAM W. 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
NEW 


BRICKMAN 


YORK UNIVERSITY 


Corresbondence ... 





WHAT SHALL WE SAY ABOUT GOD? 

SHALL we teach our children to believe in God 
as a “power not ourselves that makes for right- 
eousness’? Or shall we, as the Reverend Day 
ton T. Yoder has recently urged in these pages, 
ay that God is only the sum total of personally 
If Mr. Yoder is right, 


most American parents are doing their children 


pproved human ideals? 


terrible wrong, worst when they think they 
are doing their best. If he is mistaken, then a 
strong movement now current among educators 
and others is preparing a future America for 
For if 
radically false view concerning the fundamental 


moral disaster. our children have a 
relation between their ideals and reality, they 
may hardly be expected to establish a true or 
practical system of ethies in thought or conduct. 
It therefore seems fitting that the objections 
urged against teaching a theistic view of the 
world be subjected to careful examination. 

Mr. Yoder’s objections to parents’ teaching 
children to believe in a personal God may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Such teaching is an evasive substitute for the 
facts of physical causation. 

2. It is difficult for children to understand. 

3. It will lead to further questions hard to answer, 
such as the question, ‘‘ Who made God?’’ 


1 SCHOOL AND Society, August 16, 1941, p. 97. 


4. Most parents are poorly prepared to teach 
their children about God. 
5. It does not square with modern science and 


will not support a reasonable religious philosophy. 


6. The literal-minded ehild is likely 


to pieture a 
man-like God in a heavenly workshop. 
child 


emotionally dependent, preventing the maturing of 


7. Belief in a personal God will keep the 


his personality. 
8. The child who is taught an easy optimism may 


finally, in the face of trouble, give up all optimism 
and fall into despairing futility. 

9. If a child is taught moral goodness ‘‘on the 
sole basis that it is pleasing to this infinite Being,’’ 
then, when he later renounces his belief in such a 


God, he is likely to renounce all moral responsibil 
ity too. 
10. It is false, for ‘‘ the rowel 


iniverse evidences 


but no moral qualities.’ 


A number of these considerations will ocea 
Most intelligent 


people will agree that religion should not be 


sion little conflict of opinion. 
taught as an easy escape for parents who want 
to avoid thinking. Mr. Yoder is unquestionably 


right when he insists that belief in God ought 
not to be taught as a substitute for physies or 
biology, that most parents are not adequately 
prepared to give religious instruction and that 


eare must be taken to keep the growing youth 





PSO 


from settling permanently into a childish con- 
ception of the world and God. Few religious 
educators would dream of telling children that 
the only reason for being good was to please 
God. 

Moreover, it is well to warn any parent in 
that find it 
understand any reasonably tenable view about 
God that he who talks to children about 
God may expect a veritable barrage of curious 
But 
that God is a reality, such warnings will hardly 


udvance children do not easy to 


and 


questions. if the earnest parent believes 
deter him from seeking to initiate the child into 
aun understanding of this truth. He will then 
induct the child into theism along with physics 
und biology, studying to equip himself as well 
as possible for teaching the elementary prin- 
ciples and calling to his aid expert help for 
more advanced instruction, just as he does in 
other fields. Ile will not consider his task done 
when he has conveyed the first crude ideas about 
God to the unfolding young mind, but will seek 
to make his thought of God grow in coherence 
and spirituality with the eapacity of his pupil 
to grasp larger and more intangible conceptions. 
Surely it would be a very faint-hearted believer 
who would tear to teach the doctrine of creation 
lest he be asked, “Who made God?” Sueh a 
timid parent would have to take flight also from 
any questions about the physical constitution of 
Kor it 


cules made of atoms, and atoms made of elee- 


matter. he were able to deseribe mole- 
trons and protons, he would still have to answer 
such questions as “What are electrons made of ?” 
And many a parent knows from experience that 
a very brief excursion into astronomy may bring 
forth such questions as “Where does space end— 
and what is on the other side of the end?” 

The fact is that we do not live in a simple 
Our universe is not ideally designed for 
There is 


world. 
explanation by lazy-minded parents. 
no account of the universe, whether idealistic or 
materialistic, theistic or atheistic, which is rea- 
sonably tenable among well-educated adults and 
at the same time within the capacity of a small 
child fully to comprehend. But questions about 
the fundamental character of the world as a 
whole are persistently asked by the more intel- 
ligent and eurious of our children, while many 
who remain silent are econfusedly puzzled about 
There is no more excuse for 


the same problems. 
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evading such questions or giving cheap answers 
because of pedagogical difficulties, than there is 
for teaching the doctrine of a flat earth at the 
center of the universe just because it is hard to 
give a child an accurate notion of the moving 
The truth 


seeking child deserves a parent earnestly seeking 


earth with its sun-centered orbit. 


to know and teach the whole truth, no matte: 
how difficult it may be to find or impart. 

If this principle of the primacy of truth in 
education is accepted, then we reduce to secon 
dary importance both the pedagogical objec 
tions already referred to, and likewise the argu- 
ment that the teaching of this or that view may 
have bad effects on the maturation of integrated 
personality. The determining consideration is 
then the question, What is the truth? When 
that question is made central the needs of the 
personality are actually better served than when 
pedagogical and psychological issues are pushed 
to the fore. It is difficult to weave many of the 
undeniable truths of life into an integrated pat 
tern, but a personality neatly integrated by the 
aid of falsehood or evasion will not, in the end, 
prove superior to one persistently facing the 
whole truth about the whole of reality, in so far 
as it can be known. 

Moreover, the virile, mature strength of the 
ancient Hebrew prophets, of Jesus and of count- 
less devout believers found in the sciences, in 
statecraft and in every other honorable pursuit 
shows that faith in a personal God has no essen- 
tial connection with emotional immaturity. This 
is just what one should expect. It seems obvious 
that all men are in a large measure dependent 
on forces beyond themselves. Only the callow 
youth or his rather ridiculous elder, the “self- 
made man,” thinks he is really self-sufficient. 
There is no evidence that belief in an ultimate 
dependence on an all-wise God is more likely to 
arrest emotional development than is belief that 
one’s ultimate dependence is on an amoral world 
of blind, purposeless force. If there is danger 
that belief in God may lead to a too easy optim- 
ism, that peril ean be met by a stern doctrine 
of individual moral responsibility and an ade- 
quate recognition of the reality of evil in our 
present world. Surely no one could regard 
either the Old or New Testament as upholding 
an easy optimism. In fact, the soft and easy 
optimism of which Mr. Yoder complains was 
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duced in no small degree by the insistence of 
-chologists that religion must lay exclusive 
phasis on the “constructive emotions” of joy 
d love, while glossing over the grim faets of 
in, sin and death. The optimism of tradi- 
nal Judaism and Christianity was of a much 
oher sort. 
On the other hand, a person who regards him- 
as ultimately dependent on the accidents 
purposeless world of mere force is in danger 
a final, enervating pessimism. And how may 
hat be met, save by evasion or irrational senti- 
entality? If there be no guiding purpose in 
he universe, there seems to be nothing surer 
han that future changes of the sun and earth 

ll eventually doom to utter annihilation both 
e human race and all other life around us. 
Then all will be exactly as if no man had ever 

red for anything but his own pleasure. 

The basic need for integration of personality 

need for coherence of thought about all of 
‘perience. low can there be coherence in one’s 
iew if one regards man’s mind as at once the 
product of nature and yet at the same time as 
longing to an utterly different order of being? 
the universe, in all the ages before the arrival 
ian, had in it nothing of purpose, then what 
iracle produced man with his concern for ideal 
purpose? He is, of course, an outcome of evo- 
ition, but that only names and describes the 
process, and does not in the least reduce the 
absurdity of supposing that chance collisions ot 
toms, utterly without purpose, happened to 
produce a being with a sense of meaning and 
value. 

The believer in an objectively real and good 
God is faced, it is true, with the problem of evil 
n the world. But he may take account of that 

the necessary price of the highest values in 
human life. For how much less would life be 
worth if there were no courage, no self-saecrific- 
ing love, no moral nobility! And how could 
there be courage without real peril, self-sacrific- 
ing love without real pain and loss or moral 
nobility without alternative evil voluntarily re- 
jected? By these and other considerations im- 
possible to introduce within the scope of this 
article, the real evil of the world has been 
explained by such recent and contemporary 
believers in God as Bergson, Royce, Knudson, 


Montague and Brightman. But the problem of 
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the naturalistie thinker is much harder, for he 
must explain how a world with no purpose or 
value came to produce either good or evil. The 
whole dimension of value in human experience is 
the 


force.” To 


a miraculous affront to reason if universe 


is only “an amoral world ot Say 
with Mr. Yoder, that “the universe evidences 
power but no moral qualities” is either to deny 
that man is a product and part of the universe 
or to make of him an utter stranger in the very 
home which cradled him. 

What shall we teach our children about God? 
Why not teach that He is the Reason discovered 
by the scientist in the laws of nature, that these 
laws are simply descriptions of His orderly 
We might then tell them that when Sir 


universal 


ways? 
Isane Newton, formulating his law of 
erravitation, thinking God's 
thoughts after Him!” he Why not 
teach that God is the active Will, which under 


exclaimed, “IL am 


was right. 


the name of energy or activitity is thought by 
the modern scientist to be the very stuff of our 
world? Why not teach that He is the Vital 
Force pushing ever upward in the process of 
evolution, and accounting, ultimately, not only 
for the survival, but also for the arrival, of 
Then, some 
both the 


higher and higher forms of life? 
the 


tragedies and the surpassing beauties of nature 


where under open sky, where 


stir the heart to thoughtful reverence, why not 
challenge our children with the thought of Ten 
nyson: 


the seas, the hills, and 


The sun, the moon, the stars, 
the plains 

Are not these, O Soul, the Vision of Him who 
reigns? i 

Speak to Him, thou, for He hears, and Spirit with 
Spirit can meet 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands 


and feet. 


Why not? We shall not have solved all prob 
thank God! 


thought-stirring questions. 


lems, nor stopped our children’s 
there 


their 


But is any 


other road which we may set feet 


which offers equal promise of leading to real 


coherence in interpreting the whole of experi 


upon 


ence ? 
L. Harotp De Wout 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY, 
BosTon UNIVERSITY 
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ANOTHER REPLY TO MR. YODER 

I wave been thinking of the Reverend Dayton 
T. Yoder’s frank and readable article on “What 
Shall We Tell Our Children about God?” 
(Scnoon AND Society, August 16). No unper- 
verted mind will, of course, challenge the splen- 
did compulsion of those “heart values” named 
by the author: “. .. love, unselfishness, wisdom, 
justice, beauty and courage... .” Yet [ wonder 
how many readers agree with him that the word 
God is a “racial symbol” of these man-created 
values and may be offered to the child as no 
more than that. 

Possibly [ misunderstand Mr. Yoder, but he 
seems to say that parents should teach a usage 
of the word, God, that excludes all its traditional 
connotations of divinity. Apart from numerous 
other considerations, such a program calls for 
an astonishing feat in pedagogy, probably more 
paradoxical and exacting than, say, that of in- 
culeating a concept of the dynamo without men- 
tioning electricity. And as the child reaches 
maturity he may be both bewildered and resent- 
ful at diseovering that his parents have helped 
him attain a definition of God not unacceptable 
to many atheists. 

I quite agree with Mr. Yoder that the parent 
must guard against erecting the crude image of 
an anthropomorphic God who manipulates 
planets as the child does blocks. On the other 
hand, the child surely is entitled to hear of the 


hy pothesis that man ais a creature who has been 


Research... 
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touched miraculously by a ray of universal In 
telligence, called God. The parent himself, 6; 
course, may doubt the hypothesis; in any event, 
he should help the child to realize early that 
doubts are probable, perhaps inevitable, in to 
day's world. True, such instruction will not 
perforce lead directly to an ardent and fully 
satisfying religious faith; however, the child wil] 
be safe not only against the sudden collapse of 
a too-trusting dependence on a Heavenly Father, 
but also against a disturbing conviction that hi 
has been intellectually duped by being taught 
the wrong signifieation of perhaps the most 
ancient of human concepts. The problem im 
plicitly posed by Mr. Yoder might, perhaps, be 
diseussed at length under the heading ot 
semanties: in view of how language works, can 
one hope suddenly to shear the word, God, ot 
all its aeeumulated theologieal tradition? That 
is, can one keep the word while virtually relin 
quishing the thing it has long stood for? 

One must respect honest and thinking people 
who, aghast before the faith-killing brutalities 
of our time, nevertheless seek to save God for 
the next generation. Unfortunately, they will 
not save Him by simply applying His name to 
a group of cherished human ideals. I hope that 
some rallying word-emblem for the values Mr. 
Yoder lists may soon be discovered; but the 


word, God, I am eonvinced, means something 


else. Ropvert A. Hume 
West LAFAYETTE, IND. 





METHODS, TYPES OR TECHNIQUES OF 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH? 


Tabie fois derived from an analysis of eol- 
lege research manuals published from 1919 to 
1938 and trom A. S. Barr's symposium of 1931 
in which seventeen edueational research men took 
part (Journal of Educational Research, 23: 353- 
382, 1-22, 1931). It lists in rank order of fre- 
queney of mention, the 34 words used for the 
kinds of research advoeated by the writers. 

It is significant to note the relative perma- 
nence of judgment, among the research men rep- 
resented, with regard to methods of edueational 


research, over the 19-year period included in the 


original eheck from which the table is derived 
In 1931, the year of the symposium, the words 
historical, experimental, philosophical and de- 
seriptive were at the top of the rank-order array. 
From 1932 to 1938, the five manuals published 
put experimental, historical, deseriptive and 
philosophieal at the top. The earlier ten books, 
1919 to 1931, emphasized experimental, —his- 
torical, survey, case-study and  questionary. 
Perhaps this would indieate a shift away from 
older techniques of more or less unthinking 
survey. 

It is evident that this list ineludes many activi 
ties that deal with techniques; that the question 
ary, for example, is a tool, not the name of a 
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« method of research. Further, it is appar 

that these words appear from diverse bases 
assitication, such as types of data, purpose, 
- of the thinking process, fields of work and 


ke. Moreover, it is obvious that many are 


isic methods of research. Perhaps only the 


TABLE I 
RANK ORDER OF THIRTY-FOUR Worbs INDICATING 
¢ METHODS, TYPES AND TECHNIQUES OF EDUCA 
IONAL RESEARCH FOUND IN FIFTEEN TEXT-Book 
MANUALS (@) AND IN A SYMPOSIUM OI! 
SEVENTEEN EDUCATIONAL RESEAKCH 
SPECIALISTS (0), 1919-1038 


Rank Method, type, or technique Frequency 
l 2 3 
l Survey (15), descriptive (10), ob- 

servation (8), Interview (6), 
normative (4) wccccccvcscees 43 

2 Historical (26), legal (6), library- 
documentary analysis (2) .... 34 
3 DMOGERINCHIEGE 653.64 6.4:0 6 56.06 oeeers 25 
} PROB OUMAGIE 6 i666 er 86 wwe tees 14 
5 Case, CAB SOUP 2... scccreccces 2 
6.5 WRGIRERO Fe Sieg eves ono iele eel etna 9 
6.5 QOH ONE boci6e wii eo «vege ee 9 
s SURI RMMNNOMNE Congo: b's bic oo ale a oie wis eres 6 
4) JOD, ACUVICY ANGIVEIS: 6.0.26 bcc 5 
11 CSCHURNINURINE. 0:64:56 9650 Sars esc o ene ee 4 
11 RU eueNNNIRE aio: 4 ai She? a’ Gast 6) aseia ula 6 ier ahead 4 
11 Ny ICs aw crab odin eal or wa me 4 
13 COMMOIMEMIEE Ao o a o-d'e ds Seeierl a ore ears 3 
lo. CPOE EEO eo aie acct aie erence ails 2 
15.5 COMIDEERUIVG. ess t eicesiee ween ees 2 
5.5 I CRMNUMERE i 6 slrevé an t-d'e ar bie 6) €.e. waar e 2 
i) RECORETOIIONE i ciercieies 86 set e.eccies 2 


Conceptual, constructive, educa- 

tional, evaluative, integrative, 

logical, psychological, scientific, 

speculative, tabular and graphic, 

TOCUIOE 65 sc kis uicis cic 3 0aee re 1 (each) 

a, Carter Alexander, “School Statistics and Public- 
ity,’ Silver, Burdett and Co., 1919; W. A. McCall, 
‘How to Experiment in Education,” Maemillan, 1928; 
P. W. L. Cox, Bulletin, 1926, No. 24, U. S. Bureau of 
Education, 1927; H. H. Bixler, “Cheek Lists for Educa 
tional Research,” Columbia University, 1928; C. C. 
Crawford, “The Technique of Research in Education,” 
University of Southern California, 1928; C. V. Good, 
Ilow to Do Research in Edueation,”” Warwick and 
York, 1928; W. S. Monroe and M. D. Engelhart, Bul 
letin No. 38, Bureau of Educational Research, College 
of Education, University of Illinois, 1928; H. W. Odum 
and Katharine Jocher, ‘An Introduction to Social Re 
search,” H. Holt, 1929; J. C. Almack, “Research and 
Thesis Writing,” Houghton Mifflin, 1980; F. L. Whit 
ney, “Methods in Educational Research,’ Appleton, 
1951; T. L. Kelley, “Seientifie Method,’ Macmillan, 
1952; H. H. Abelson, ‘‘Art of Educational Research,” 
World Book Co., 1933; W. S. Monroe and M. D. Engel 
hart, “Scientific Study of Educational Problems,’”’ Mac 
millan, 1986; F. L. Whitney, ‘elements of Research,” 
Prentice-Hall, 1937; C. V. Good, A. S. Barr, and D. E 
Seates, “Methodology of Educational Research,’ D 
Appleton-Century, 1938. 

b. J. ©. Almack, Stanford University; F. C. Ayer, 
University of Texas; J. F. Dashiell, University of 
North Carolina; F. N. Freeman, University of Cali 
fornia; A. I. Gates, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity ; C. V. Good, University of Cincinnati; V. A. C. 
Henman, University of Wisconsin; P. O. Johnson, Uni 
versity of Minnesota; T. L. Kelley, Harvard Univer- 
sity; W. H. Kilps:rick, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; W. A. 2%eCall, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; G. M. Kueh, U. S. Office of Education ; 
I. M. Symonds, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; H. A. Toops, Ohio State University; M. R 
Trabue, Pennsylvania State College; F. L. Whitney, 
Colorado State College of Education; Clifford Woody, 
University of Michigan. 


controlled experiment and normative research 
ean be so designated, the latter to include 
thoughtful survey, description and history, so 
far as history seeks for norms of past human 
conduct. There is a contusion of judgment 
here. 

Perhaps the point of view of the practical 
adviser of beginners in researeh will be that a 
wood text-book should be organized in terms of 
important types of reflective activities explained 
and illustrated, a teachable list. It is thought 
that this is much more useful than trying to in 
clude coneepts only OL so called logically basie 
methods ot research. At the same time, no 
doubt, careful distinetion should be made be 
tween methods and techniques, with proper em 
phasis on the latter. For example, mistakes in 
techniques might spoil the most carefully eon 
ceived experiment. 

After all, a course offered to inexperienced 
graduate students, just entering the fraternity 
of research reflective thinkers, can not effectively 
be a formal course in logie. It should provide 
vicarious experience in research — thinking, 
through critical analysis of many published 
project reports. It should give actual prae 
ticum exercise in setting up trial studies in the 
solution of simple speeific problems. At the 
same time, it should lead into careful work on a 
selected piece of research to satisly the thesis 
requirement. Organization of such a eourse in 
terms of two or thtee “basic” methods ofr 
search, if there are such, would be too unanalyti 
eal and too severe for the neophyte. He needs 
much practice in analysis and agendum-con 
struction from many thinking points of view. 
This would be a teachable course. Unity would 
be found in the evaluation of each analysis and 
practicum in terms of the criterion of accepted 
scientific, that is, refleetive-thinking, methods. 

FREDERICK L. WHITNEY 

COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
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